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Some months ago junior and senior high school art teachers in Dallas became ae 
concerned about the statement all-too-frequently made to students, ‘Don't take re 
art. You can't make a living at it." daowe 


What to do about it? After all, quite a bit of money is spent each year in bling. 
Dallas on visual advertising. What were the prospects for young people who are The 1 
interested in the field of advertising design? Were there opportunities for local claim 
employment? What were the educational needs of commercial artists? How much retain 
salary might they expect? What difficulties might they encounter? And how this nm 


might the local high school curriculum meet the needs of future advertising neg 
artists? 


Dept. 
Instead of just wondering about the answers to these questions, Dallas’ teachers geles 


set up a plan for a seven-session seminar to be conducted by the Advertising Reade 
Artists’ Association of Dallas. Their purpose was to learn as much as possible 
about the natures, the backgrounds and the business methods of successful 
artists with a view to encouraging students in the advertising field. It was an CLAS 
ambitious and highly successful experiment. Read about it in Bill Taylor's sum- FLOC 
mary of the advertising art seminar entitled, ‘Let's Talk to Professional Artists’. belon 


econe 
‘lf only we had the active interest of administrators in our art program,’ is the 
oft-heard cry of art educators. Redwood City, California, has an assistant super- 
intendent so enthusiastic about the art program in their junior high school he 
volunteered to tell our readers about it. And what a physical plant those art corre 
teachers have to work in! See Superintendent Whitaker's article on art for the ter of 
early adolescent on page 22. To 


Art, says author Alvin Smith, is like English. It is a communicative skill which yee 

é . s : : see é RM 
must be taught from an analytical point of view. In his article ‘'First Things pa 
First'’ starting on page six, Mr. Smith makes a plea for a return to fundamentals 


. . . . appli 
at the junior and senior high school levels. desk 


But this is only a taste of this month's issue. There are articles on a successful Orde 
power tool for the intermediate grades, Easter activities for the kindergarten a 
and many others. You'll find lots of ideas you can use. ray 


time, 
quick 


ing | 


Sincerely, 
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SHOP. TALK 


CERAMICS TIME-SAVER 

Fo: years we've had to bisque-fire green- 
wa'e before glazing to prevent pin-holes, 
buibling and crawling. Now Re-Ward 
Ceamic Color Mfrs., Inc., have developed 
a 1ew product called SCOTCH PRIMER 


thai eliminates this step altogether. 


Bot pieces in the photograph were made 
of identical clay material and fired in 
greenware condition after being glazed. 
SCOTCH PRIMER was applied to the 
ash tray on the left and the piece on the 
right was untreated. The treated ash tray 
shows no evidence of pin holes or bub- 
bling. 

The manufacturers of SCOTCH PRIMER 
claim all the benefits of two firings are 
retained by simply coating greenware with 
this miracle product and firing only once. 
We suggest you write for more information 
to Re-Ward Ceramic Color Mfrs., Inc., 
Dept. AA, 1985 Firestone Blvd., Los An- 
geles 1, Calif., or cirele No. 131 on your 
Reader Service Card. 


CLASSROOM ART KIT 

FLOQUIL’s new COLORMASTER KIT 
belongs in every classroom. It’s a portable. 
economical art department, at hand any 
time, anywhere for a 

quick sketch, for mak- 

ing posters, or for a 

correction to one let- 

ter or a whole line. 


To accommodate a 

thousand uses, COL- 

ORMASTER KIT contains eight Dri-Ink 
colors, eight felt nibs and four wooden 
applicators. It takes less space than your 
desk calendar (see cut) and sells for $4.25. 
Order direct from Floquil Products, Inc.. 
Dept. AA, Cobleskill, N. Y. Ask for 
COLORMASTER KIT and be sure to men 


tion Arts and Activities! 


DRAGON SKIN 
Something brand-new for the art room or 
the school shop is DRAGON-SKIN, a steel 
sandpaper that combines the flexibility and 
handling ease of sandpaper with the non- 
clogging fast action of a wood scraper. 
DRAGON-SKIN will last practically in- 
a _ definitely and it will 
shape all types of 
hard or soft woods. 
plastics, plaster, rub- 
ber, wall-board and 
such metals as alumi- 
num and solder. Its 
cutting action is about 
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five times faster than conventional sand- 
paper and it produces a finish as smooth 
as that you get with medium grade sand- 
paper. 


DRAGON SKIN is made by _ punching 
36-inch diameter holes in sheets of steel 
.040-inch thick, 150 to the square inch in 
a wave pattern. Each punch creates a five- 
sided burr simulating a wood scraner b'ade 
and there are a total of 750 of these cut- 
ting edges per square inch. 

The steel sandpaper produces scrapings 
that are indistinguishable from ordinary 
sanding or saw dust. The holes also serve 
to prevent clogging while the material is 
in use, for the fine scranings are forced to 
the back of the sheet where they can’t in- 
terfere with the cutting action of the 
miniature blades. 


DRAGON-SKIN handles like any conven- 
tional medium grade sandpaper. It may be 
folded around sanding blocks or any com- 
mercially-made sandpaper holder, held flat 
in the hand or cut into strips with ordi- 
nary scissors. 

DRAGON SKIN’s superiority over conven- 
tional sandpaper is due to its cutting and 
scraping rather than an abrasive action. 
The ability of sandpaper to abrade a sur- 
face depends on the elbow grease the user 
puts into the job. DRAGON SKIN cuts the 
surface of the material and doesn’t depend 
on either speed or pressure, thus giving the 
user more control. 

A product of Red Devil Tools, Union, 
N. J.. this fast new steel sandpaper is 
available in hardware stores for 25 cents 
for one 414x5-inch sheet. For 75 cents you 
can buy DRAGON SKIN already mounted 
on a lightweight sandpaper holder. 

Why not write Red Devil for information 
on their line of hobby and craft tools? 
While writing, you might ask the name of 
the authorized Red Devil dealer in your 
neighborhood. Address Red Devil Tools, 
Dept. AA, Union, N. J., or circle 133 on 
your Reader Service Card. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN YOUR FUTURE 
EASTMAN KODAK has brought out a 
new free pamphlet “Photography in Your 
Future” for teachers, guidance counselors 
and any adult working in scouting or simi- 
lar youth leadership activities. Written by 
A. L. TerLouw, Educational Consultant for 
EASTMAN, the six-page booklet is de- 
signed to help anyone who might be asked 
to give advice regarding photography as a 
career. 

The booklet discusses photography’s role 
in today’s way of life and the serious con- 
sideration it deserves from young people. 
Even if they don’t intend to follow a 
career in photography, its applications in 
science, engineering, industry in general. 
every phase (continued on page 41) 
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FELT-POINT PEN 
$3.25 


for pen, ink supply, 
2 extra points 


For visual aids and 
drawings —fine to bold 
lines... gray to solid. At 
stationers, art and school 
supply stores, or write 


MARSH 


MARSH CO., 98 MARSH BLDG. 
Belleville, Ill. F-49 
(Circle No. 10 on Inquiry Card) 











FIRST THINGS 





Systematic art training underlies skill 16-year-old Allen 
Wilson demonstrates in scratchboard drawing, "The Mills’’. 


Art. to be ranked with academic subjects being offered on 
the junior and senior high levels. must be taught systemati- 
cally. If the worth of a given course is to be judged on the 
results of student endeavor, as is often the case, then cer- 
tainly the instructor must organize his course in such a 
way that fundamentals are taught first. 

Start at the beginning... 

Just as the teacher of basic English would never open the 


a 


TEKMUMAL \WWARFE HS 


By ALVIN SMITH 


Art Inst 
Kansas City, Kans., Publi 


semester with a unit in creative writing. neither should th 
art instructor begin the year with an elaborate unit thal 
would be more appropriate later in the year, after |asi 
skills have been learned. 

Art, like English, is a communicative skill. If it is to be 
mastered, it must be taught from an analytical poirt of 
view. The English teacher prepares her pupils by fir-' in- 
troducing those minimum essentials that are the kevs to 
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As they learn to walk before they can run, 
students need to learn drawing—art's basic 
language—before they can fully express the 


rich subject matter stored in their minds. 


Harry Reynolds, age 17, uses safety match dipped in 
oright purple drawing ink, draws ''Dell" from life. 
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Immigrants’ is mixed media composition of expressive 


thoughtfully-grouped figures by Edward Hogan, age 18. 


Sound drawing experience helps senior high students 
report scenes such as this from school or social life. 
Gwaine Collins’ dance band is water color, India ink. 
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all oral and written communication. The teacher of art 
must follow a similar plan if he expects to see, in summary 
of the year’s work, pictorial compositions that are as well 
organized as the literary compositions that stem from the 
Envlish class. 

Beneath great paintings lie equally beautiful cartoons. Be- 
hind every work of art lie dozens of studies that make the 
finished form possible. Drawing is the basic language of 
art. and this preliminary skill must first be adequately 
“mastered” before elaborate compositions or works of 
sculpture are attempted. Too often students are introduced 
to painting before this basic element in creation has been 
gra~ped. 

The acquisition of this skill can be quite an enjoyable ex- 
ercise for both teacher and pupil. The teacher who empha- 
sizes drawing with various materials early in the year 
lessens the student’s chances of being disappointed later. 
Concurrently he becomes familiar with the possibilities and 
limitations of several mediums. 

Some young people may feel more at ease drawing with a 
pencil; others may work more naturally with pen and ink. 
A student should begin his drawing adventure with the one 
with which he feels most at ease. Later he should be en- 
couraged to try a different medium. For example, the stu- 
dent who begins to draw with charcoal (after several class 
periods of experimentation) could be persuaded to try his 
hand with colored chalk or ink. 


“What shall | draw?" a b: 
“What type of drawings should be encouraged?” the 
teacher may ask. For the sake of getting the student to 
“loosen up” five- to ten-minute gesture sketches might be 
attempted first. Then the student can progress naturally to 
more involved group studies that require 25 to 30 minutes 


Allen Wilson draws "'Derrick"' from life in black drawing ink. 
“Bus Stop" in colored drawing inks comes from |6-year-old 
Shurman Lee Duron's imagination. Facing page, James 
Givan, age |7, tints scratchboard drawing from cool yellow- 
green at base to orange-red at top, titles it ‘Ritual’. 
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to complete. Later, single figure sketches may be drawn at 

$ greater length for the purpose of increasing student aware- 
ness of subtle details. Hand and foot studies may terminate 
the student’s study of the human form. 


For the drawing of still-life objects, the young artist should 
be steered away from the stereotyped bowl of fruit and 

flower drawings. Old shoes, galoshes, interesting weeds. 
: pods and squashes are objects that are relatively easy to 
obtain and challenging. The ambitious student should be 
ALLEN Wile encouraged to do outside drawing. Sketches of his bed- / 
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SUGGESTED MATERIALS FOR DRAWING 


Charcoal (soft and pressed) 
Pencils (carbon, charcoal, 6B, 2B, 4B) 
Colored chalk 
Drawing pen holders and points, crowquill, F6, F2) 
Match sticks 
India ink 
Colored inks 
Wax crayons 
Felt pen 
Brush and tempera or water color 
Papers 
Newsprint 
Kraft 
Manila 
Grey bogus 
Soft-toned construction paper 
Mechanical drawing paper 


SUGGESTED SUBJECTS FOR DRAWING 


Models from the classroom (single or group studies) 
Costumed models 
Action scenes from athletic games 

The gym class in action 

At an athletic event (basketball tournament, etc.) 
Weeds and vegetables (whole and segmented) 














Five- to ten-minute pen or pencil sketches (examples by Joe 
Johnson, Grade 12) help students “loosen up". They pro- 


gress naturally to more involved group compositions. Hand 
or foot details such as pencil drawing at left by Edward 
Hogan, age |8, wind up students’ practice on human figure. 





SUGGESTED EXPERIMENTS FOR DRAWING 


On newsprint or manila paper 
Quick action charcoal sketches 
Ink sketches on wet newsprint 
Black ink and wash drawings 
Crayon sketches (using either point or side of crayon 
stick) 
Felt pen sketches 
On kraft paper 
Charcoal sketches (action and detailed) 
Charcoal sketches over india ink wash 
Ink sketches over varied-colored chalk under-tones 
On bogus paper 
Black ink or felt pen drawings with white chalk 
under-tone 
Crayon sketches Wha’ 
On soft-toned construction paper If he 
Crowquill scribble drawings in black ink am 
Match stick drawings (match stem dipped in dark colored PI 
or black inks) pays 
Freely administered colored ink washes with charcoal or elab 
India ink sketches super-imposed stud: 
Watercolor sketches drawn with brush 
On mechanical drawing paper 
Watercolor or tempera sketches drawn with brush mar| 
India ink sketches super-imposed on colored chalk. the | 
tor 
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room 
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room, odd pieces of furniture in his home or basement 
scenes might be suggested. 


What happens? 

If he learns nothing else certainly the student develops an 
appreciation for the drawing process. Such activity also 
pays dividends when the student attempts problematic and 
elaborate compositions. Joy will be the teacher’s when his 
students begin to produce compositions with figures well 
drawn and thoughtfully grouped. Compositions that appear 
markedly blank because of the student’s fear of drawing 
the figure will slowly decrease in number. The young sculp- 
tor will tackle his figure study with more ease and con- 
fider Cie 
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To capture political rally's excitement, movement, even its 
noise, Faye Elizabeth Burton, age |6, uses transparent water 
color, resorts to loose style, titles it simply Convention". 


The thematic material that interests teen-agers, almost 
without exception, involves the interaction of people. It is 
necessary, therefore, that a knowledge of human gesture be 
adequately “mastered” if the student is to interpret suc- 


cessfully the scene he sees so vividly in his “mind’s eye”. 
As art educators, it is our duty to help our students suc- 
cessfully express on paper or mold in clay, bits of their 
imaginations, dreams and interesting experiences. 


Our objective is to instill self-confidence, enthusiasm and 
enough skill to materialize the rich subject matter that is 
stored in their minds. A positive move toward this objec- 
tive is to begin the year with drawing—the basic language 
of art. bd 
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th Professional Artists 


May we encourage students to aim for careers in 
advertising art? Or need we fear that art fields 
lead to economic dead-ends? Dallas art teachers 
get answers from professional artists in seminar 


conducted by association of advertising artists. 





By BILL TAYLOR 


Advertising Des aner 
Dallas, Texas 


In a seven-session seminar conducted by the Advertising 
Artists’ Association for the junior and senior high art 
teachers of the Dallas Public Schools, our purpose was to 
learn as much as possible about the natures, the back- 
grounds and the business methods of successful artists with 
a view to the intelligent encouragement of likely career 
artists in the advertising field. 

Four of the sessions consisted of interviews with successful 
advertising artists, one was devoted to an interview with a 
person trained for art but working in another field, and 
two sessions were taken up with visits to an art studio and 
an advertising agency. Before the first interview terms 
pertinent to advertising art but not necessarily to art in 
general were defined (see box). Some of the questions 
asked of all the artists were: 

What type of art do you do? How much of your time is 
devoted to drawing and rendering? To selling? To consul- 
tation or discussion? What art training did you have in 
school? Do you find that other high school courses— 
geometry, mechanical drawing. shop, social sciences—are 
useful in the art business? Do you feel that anything is to 
be gained by teaching art at the high school level with any 
other aim than personal pleasure? Did you find your train- 
ing well related to actual practice? Have you ever had a 
formal advertising course? 


Do you feel that your rewards, in money and work satis- 
faction, are worth the energy you put into your job? Do 
you believe that you could make more money in some other 
work? Would you encourage your children to follow in 
your footsteps ? 


On-the-job training 

The first artist interviewed had pursued a correspondence 
course in cartooning after high school, where he had taken 
no more than the regular curriculum allotment of art study. 
His early training came from a $14-a-week job in a news- 
paper art department, which he recommended as an excel- 
lent preparation. Last year he earned $12,000. His most 
profitable work specialty has always been layout, although 
he does some illustration and production art. He finds the 
advertising art business pleasant though often hectic. He 
has no planned program of self-improvement but regularly 
reads trade publications in the art field. 


College art successes 

The second seminar session consisted of interviews with 
two artists who attended college and majored in art. The 
first attended high school in Dallas, where he took art 
every semester, and he followed military service with a 
major in art for a Bachelor’s degree from a southern uni- 
versity. His present connection is that of illustrator in a 
studio attached to an advertising agency. His work comes 
to him through the art director of the agency, who is usu- 
ally quite explicit about the style desired. 

He decided while in high school that he would like to he a 
professional artist. High school courses that he has found 
particularly useful are history, the social sciences, geoyra- 
phy, English and literature. 

He does some work in the fine arts field and finds a definite 
conflict between advertising art and easel painting bec:use 
of the “tightness” required for reproduction art. His minor 
in college was advertising and he takes an active intere-t in 
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the mechanical reproduction processes his art undergoes. 


Last year his income from art was about $10,000, $8,500 
from advertising art and the balance from fine arts. These 
rewards, he feels, are in proportion to the energy he put 
into his work, and although he feels that he might make 
more money in some other field he is certain he would not 
be happy except as an artist. 


The second artist reached the art field by way of a circuit- 
ous college career that included engineering, architecture, 
painting, interior design, advertising, industrial design, 
cerumics and finally graphic design. He attended high 
school in Kansas City, where he had only the required 
semester of art. He later attended Kansas Junior College, 
Kansas City Art Institute and the University of Kansas. He 
hols a Bachelor’s degree from the latter. 


This man is assistant art director of an advertising agency. 
His functions include design, pasteups, some chart work, 
and assistance to the art director in staff supervision, 
checking and billing. His drawing is limited for the most 
part to cartoons. He relies on type and symbols in his 
design work. 

This artist brought his sample portfolio and explained how 
he used it to get his present job. He described the interview 
at which he showed his work to the art director of the 
advertising agency that hired him, and he recalled that he 
was questioned at some length about his educational back- 
ground. He is soon to become art director of the agency. 


He has no hobbies other than cartooning, reads regularly 
from the books and magazines on advertising, and reports 
an income of approximately $5800.00 for the previous 
year. 


Trend to specialization 

The third session consisted of interviews with two artists 
who attended specialized art schools. The first is primarily 
a retoucher, though he is gradually developing his abilities 
and his markets in the field of industrial illustration. He 
graduated from high school in Missouri, and with some 
help from two older brothers, he worked his way through 
two years at the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. His high 
school offered no courses in art but he began drawing and 
painting at an early age. Courses in mechanical drawing 
and math are now the most useful from his high school 
training. 

After military service this artist worked in the advertising 
department of a large rubber company, where he became 
expert at retouching and airbrush rendering. He explained 
that the actual use of the airbrush is a routine matter; 
planning what to do and careful judging of value matching 
are the skills of airbrush retouching. 


He has found reading at least equal to his academic work 
in preparing him for the art field. He paints regularly and 
sells most of his pictures. His gross income last year was 
about $15,000, which he pointed out was not earned in a 
10-hour week. He is under constant time pressure so that he 
keeps up a studio office and another at home. He thinks he 
could probably make more money in other types of work, 
but he would encourage his son to enter the art business if 
he enjoyed drawing. 

The second artist interviewed at the third session is a de- 
signer who graduated from Pratt Institute in 1953. He 
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attended high schools in New Jersey and in Philadelphia 
where he had a fairly comprehensive course in commercial 
art. By means of competitions he became familiar with the 
various media, but he feels that the great lack in the high 
school program was a consideration of taste. He recalls no 
efforts to develop selectivity. 

In his work as a designer he prefers to start his connection 
with a project at the time the copy is initiated. He feels 
that any worthwhile designer should be able to write ac- 
ceptable copy, if need be, and he should always take a 
strong interest in what the copy says. For one year he 
served as art director of an advertising agency. 





AD ART TERMS 


Advertising: a form of mass communication that aims to 
aid in the economical distribution of goods and services 

Advertising artist: one who produces art work for 
reproduction 

Comprehensive (“Comp”): design for advertising piece 
that is rendered in considerable detail 

Dummy: booklet or folder of several pages, either with 
design drawn in or as a sample of paper stock cut to 
proper size 

Duotone: art or photograph that can be duplicated from 
two printing plates carrying different colors 

Dye transfer: paper print of a color photograph 

Finished art: art ready for reproduction, as distinguished 
from a design 

Fluorographic: chemical used for wash drawings to provide 
automatic outlining in engraver’s camera 

Four-color or full-color process: system of printing from 
four plates (violet-red, green-blue, yellow and black) 
to simulate color effects of entire spectrum 

Halftone: art or photography with one or many grey 
values, simulated in printing by a plate made up of 
many small dots of varying sizes 

Letterpress: printing from a raised surface 

Line drawing: art that may be reproduced without the use 
of halftone dots 

Offset: planographic printing (lithography) in which the 
image is transferred (offset) to a rubber blanket roller 
before printing on paper 

Overlay: a means of separating parts of art work to 
simplify engraving or plate-making (for example, sec- 
ond color may be sketched on tissue, acetate or other 
transparent material to show effect when laid over 
first color) 

Layout: design for a printed piece or plan for placement 
of all elements (may be called a “rough”, or “com- 
prehensive” depending on nearness to look of end 
result) 

Pasteup or mechanical: the basic art work on which is 
assembled as many as possible of the parts of an adver- 
tising piece 

Photostat or “stat”: a paper negative form of photography 
used by artists as working tool to show effects of re- 
ductions, reverses and copies 

Progressive proofs: color proofs showing each of the sepa- 
rate plates of a multi-color set, together with proofs 
showing stages as each color is added 

Retouch: to touch up a photograph or a photograph that 
has had art changes 

Reverse strip: means by which type, drawings, etc., are 
made to read white on dark background 

Ruby: a prepared overlay material of red color 

Reproduction proof or “repro”: a proof suitable for re- 
production, usually of type 

Staged photograph: a photograph planned and arranged 
for a specific purpose, usually by an artist 

Transparency: a positive color photograph or transparent 
film 























He feels that all the arts are related and that music, litera- 
ture, the dance, and architecture are reflected in the work 
of an artist. Consequently, he arranges to expose himself 
regularly to the stimulation of the other arts. He also does 
some painting and sculpture and he reads publications re- 
lating to advertising and the graphic arts. This designer 
recommends the art business as a good way to earn a liv- 
ing. His income last year was $10,000. 


Does more training help? 

The fourth session brought interviews with two artists who 
majored in art in college and then studied at specialized 
art schools. The first is a woman who came to Dallas after 
several years as a cartoonist and illustrator in New York. 
Her work in Dallas has become much more varied, often 
embracing the complete production of graphic pieces from 
design to finished art. She enjoys this total participation in 
the preparation of advertising, particularly the planning of 
approach and copy slant. 

This artist attended the Fort Worth Public Schools. At 
Central High School she took every art course offered by 
an unusually ample art department. She had drawing from 
models, sculpturing, a course called “Commercial Art” 
(primarily poster design) and painting and illustration. 
Her teachers encouraged her to continue her art training, 
which she did with a major in art at Texas State College 
for Women. She realized after graduation that she had not 
had the necessary work in anatomy for success in the illus- 
tration field. She went to New York to study with George 
Bridgman at the Art Students’ League. 

She feels she has a definite advantage over male artists in 
the preparation of advertising directed to women. She does 
a good portion of her work for clients interested in a femi- 
nine audience. 


She has no planned program of self-improvement, but she 
reads art magazines regularly. She feels that artists are 
artists because they want to be, even though there is some 
doubt in her mind that the rewards are always in propor- 
tion to the effort required. She had one salaried employee 
during the past year, and her income was about $6,000 net. 


The second artist interviewed at the fourth session had no 
art classes in his high school at Athens, Texas. Two years 
after high school graduation he entered North Texas State 
College at Denton, “stumbling” into an art major. After 
military service he returned to the Denton school for one 
semester of graduate work, during which he taught two 
courses. 


He then came to Dallas, but as he was still undecided about 
what he wanted to do, he went to New York to study with 
Frank Reilly at the Art Students’ League. Reilly gave him 
a clear understanding of color theory and much practice in 
the handling of values. While in New York he sold some 
illustrations to lithographers and paper-back book publish- 
ers. He still has an agent in New York. 

When he returned to Dallas he began free-lancing. His 
business here is much more general in nature, though he 
makes an effort to attract as much illustration as possible. 
He devotes free time to trying to improve his skill as an 
illustrator. His income has been increasing regularly. Last 
year he netted about $5,000. 


One who left... 
[he fifth session of the seminar brought an interview with 


a man trained in art but not now working in the field. He 
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attended Crozier Technical High School in Dallas, but as 
his goal was a career in engineering, he took no art 
courses. Preparatory courses in drafting, machine drawing 
and architectural drawing, however, caused him to choose 
a major in art after one year of college engineering work 
convinced him he had no real interest in that field. He 
finished one year of art study before the war and another 
year afterward. At that time he decided to seek more spe. 
cialized training and attended the Art Institute in Chicago 
for one semester, but because living conditions for his 
family were so poor, he returned to Texas and entered 


S.M.U. 


A counseling oversight left him with three years of a /or- 
eign language required with only one year to go on a 
degree, and so that he might make worthwhile the ‘wo 
years- it took to finish the language course, he did the 


necessary work to earn a degree in speech and draina. ° 


During this time he did some advertising art on a free. 
lance basis. 


On graduation he took a job with the first television station 
to be opened in Dallas. As staff artist he did drop cards, 
station identification cards and such scenery and set pices 
as were required. His training in drama was soon pul to 
use in program production, and before he left to become 
manager of another station he had become production 
manager. At present he is radio-television director of a 
Dallas advertising agency. 


He chose to concentrate on the production end of television 
because it offered more opportunity for advancement than 
did television art. He reported hiring an experienced tele- 
vision artist for $475 a month, while as station manager he 
earned $10,000 a year. He also felt after graduation that his 
college art training was insufficient to give him a good 
chance for success in advertising art. He does not believe 
that staff artists with television stations will ever be in great 
demand or that they will ever earn much money, despite 
the advent of color and subscription television. He pointed 
out, however, that animated cartoons have become an ever- 
increasing art market as a result of television, and he feels 
that this will continue so long as they are an effective 
means of advertising. 


CONCLUSION 

In the course of these interviews many types of work where 
art training is essential or useful were mentioned: dot- 
etching for color lithography, advertising agency produ 
tion work, advertising agency creative director, advertis- 
ing agency account executive, printing salesman, or in fact 
any activity in the graphic arts field. Art training, supple: 
mented by further training or experience, is perhaps valu- 
able in any field where accurate communication is impor- 
tant. 


Some of the artists’ comments of particular interes! to 
teachers were: 


“High school juniors and seniors are old enough io do 
some reading on color theory, art history and artists’ hiog- 
raphies, but they should be encouraged to read more than 
one book on each subject.” 

“I can see no justification for teaching color, even at high 
school level, in terms of hue only. All colors have two other 
variables—value and intensity—and ignoring these charac: 
teristics gives a distorted conception of harmony.” 


“T can recall no effort to (continued on page 11) 
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As students alter pressure, ink load and stroke direction, prints from same f seal are never 


alike. Brayer covers whole surface, makes dark lines over cement and faint bac 


ground shading. 


The Magic of Monoprinting 


Particularly successful as culmination project, unique printing process gives 


sixth-graders graphic means of showing what they learned in social studies unit. 


By BERNE W. BITEMAN 
Fourth Grade Teacher 


Van Asselt Elementary School, Seattle, Wash. 


A group of Seattle sixth-graders found monoprinting a 
particularly successful social studies culmination project. 
They viewed a film on Mexico followed by a color film 
showing the detailed steps in monoprinting. Numerous il- 
lustrated reference books were available to arouse young 
imaginations and lend accuracy to costumes, architecture 
and occupations. 


The textured effect of monoprints, they noticed, resembles 
the effect obtained when paper is placed over string, leaves. 
or torn paper and rubber with crayon or colored chalk. 
They were fascinated to learn it is obtained in somewhat 
the same way. Airplane glue that has hardened on a glass 
surface provides the raised lines for the monoprint. The 
cement, trailed across the glass by the artist, gives sufficien! 
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elevation to emphasize line and at the same time allows 
roller contact with adjoining surfaces. 

They started sketching, keeping in mind that the initial 
line drawings should be simple; the young artists were 
asked to strive for balance and interest. After the first 
sketches were enlarged, the line drawings were accentuated 
with dark crayon and the artists were ready to prepare for 
the printing operation. 

Each pupil signed a schedule that assured him the use of 
space and equipment for a specified time. When his turn 
came, he began by placing his sketch under a pane of glass. 
Using a tube of airplane glue. he then trailed a line of 
cement over the lines of his drawing onto the surface of 
the glass. An aluminum-base cement proved to be especially 














Student makes initial sketch, enlarges it, then accentuates 
lines with dark crayon. Next, on glass placed over sketch, 
lines are traced in aluminum-base cement that dries in 30 
minutes (top, right). Prints are drawn with inked brayer. 


well suited for this purpose. The lines were more clearly 
defined than with clear cement and a single-edge razor 
blade easily removed the cement from the glass. 

A half-hour after the application of the cement it was dry 
enough for the craftsman to lift a proof or trial print from 
the glass. This he did by placing a piece of newsprint over 
the glass and rubbing it with the side of a crayon. If satis- 
fied with the trial print, he began mixing his ink under the 
supervision of one of the more experienced young printers. 
An 8x12-inch pane of glass with edges taped was used as 
an inking surface for the brayer. On this glass the artist 
put a small amount of printer’s ink, added several drops of 
solvent and worked the mixture with a flexible putty knife 
to the desired consistency. 

A frame of light construction paper or tagboard was used 
for a guide within which to roll the brayer and thus hold 
a neat two-inch margin around the finished print. The 
frame was hinged at the top with masking tape and after 
the paper was slipped beneath it the lower corners also 
were taped to the glass. This precaution served to keep the 
paper from slipping during printing. 

The artist picked up ink on the brayer by rolling it across 
the 8x12-inch inking giass. He removed excess ink by rolling 
the brayer over a piece of waste newsprint. Using the 
inside edge of the frame as a guide, he transferred ink to 
paper with long easy strokes. The lines of the picture ap- 
peared and darkened as horizontal and vertical strokes of 
the brayer covered the paper. Clean fingers lifted the lower 
corners of the frame, removed the monoprint, and carried 
it to the drying shelf. The artist then repeated the process 
several times. Each print was different from the others as 
he altered pressure, ink load or stroke direction in an 
attempt to improve his print. Since clean tools and work 
surfaces were essential to continued production the final 
step for each printer was a thorough cleanup. 


Members of the class were able to provide most of the 
materials used in the monoprinting operation. Such items 
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as window glass, airplane glue and solvent were brought 
from home. Brayers and paper stock came from school 
supplies. Experimentation with several qualities of paper 
was necessary before a lightweight water color paper was 
decided on. Inexpensive tubes of colors in oil were pur- 
chased from a paint store when an attempt to use water 
soluble inks achieved unsatisfactory results. Printer’s ink 
from a local print shop gave excellent prints. 

One imaginative worker added a bright complementary 
color to the Java brown of his completed print and thus 
achieved an unusual depth and color. The product so 
pleased the class that those who followed him chose to take 
the extra steps necessary to make a multi-print. It meant 
rolling a variety of colors onto the paper before putting il 
in its framed position on the glass. Warm colors were used 
in foreground areas and cool colors provided background 
depth. These color applications had to dry overnight to 
guarantee a dry surface for the monoprinting that was 
done directly over the color. The added precautions taken 
by the students as they matched colors to picture areas 
gave rich rewards. 

Proud artists mailed gift monoprints to friends and rela- 
tives in Germany, Korea and Great Britain. Monoprinting 
gave these pupils a ‘graphic means of portraying their 
understanding of the material so recently studied. . 
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THE ART OF ART EDUCATION 


By LEON L. WINSLOW 


Art Seminar Leader 
The Maryland Institute, Baltimore 


What are the major issues in present-day art education and 
what is being done by the professional organizations to 
resolve them? What is being done by the authors of articles 
and textbooks on art and art education? Do all teachers 
have ready access to periodicals dealing with art educa- 
tion? Which of them have been found to be of the greatest 
value? Is the recentness of a publication always an index 
of its usefulness to teachers ? 

Should there be complete freedom on the part of the pupil 
to carry out his ideas, or is there still a place for guidance 
by the teacher? To what extent should psychology be al- 
lowed to affect the character of the art education program? 
What about self-realization through art? What of the in- 
fluence of public taste and of public pressure? Must there 
be conservatives and radicals in art education as there are 
in the realm of art? What path should art education take? 
Orientation to Art Education 

School administrators as well as successful art teachers rec- 
ognize the full significance of art education and they are 
equally aware of its broad general objectives. With such 
comprehension, both working together should be qualified 
to provide for the aesthetic needs of all boys and girls 
through the use of art mediums and the inspiration of 
works of art. They should be able to acquaint their pupils 
with the potentialities afforded by school art to enrich liv- 
ing, and to see that students with special aptitude are read- 
ied to produce art, possibly as a means of livelihood. 

Art as Experience 

The teacher, not only in art but in other curriculum areas 
as well, must make certain that all school activities involv- 
ing the use of materials are meaningful and of educational 
value, so valuable indeed that the products growing out of 
them may serve both the student and his teacher as a meas- 
ure of their reciprocal growth. Just as art is experience to 
an adult so it should be for childhood and youth. 


The purpose of art in the curriculum is two-fold: first, to 
satisfy the general needs of the many, and second, to fur- 
nish special training for the few. In accomplishing this 
dual purpose, we seek the organization of thinking and of 
art mediums rather than correctness of execution, fulfill- 
ment of experience rather than activity, significance of sub- 
stance and form rather than technical excellence and 
aesthetic expression rather than mere imitation. 


What is true for the individual holds also for the group, the 
class and the school, and the fact should not be overlooked 
that the vicarious experiences of some individuals are more 
challenging to them than are their real experiences. This 
is particularly true of aesthetically gifted students. 


The Realization of Art 
Robert Wirth, Curator of Education at the Baltimore Mu- 


seum of Art, reviewing a recent showing of children’s «rt, 
wrote: “A child is by nature a creator, inventor, explo‘er, 
And though these qualities are natural, they must be 
shaped and nurtured with care and understanding. Thi- is 
the role of the art teacher. When a child asks, ‘What siiall 
I make?’ he tells the teacher that he cannot or will not 
make his own decisions and reveals a need for help. ‘he 
understanding teacher who is truly interested in self-exp’es. 
sion of children will not tell them what to make but vill 
endeavor to point out directions where they may find the 
answer. 


“Every effective teacher understands the basic principle-~ of 
design and is able to help his pupils in organizing their 
ideas. He is able to discriminate between that whicl) is 
commonplace or poor in design and that which is good. 
and thus to guide children in arriving at genuinely origi- 
nal work. With a well-chosen word or question the teacher 
is able to lead the children as they work together, to -ee. 
know, and employ good design, while a growing ability to 
use design effectively in all of their creative activities be- 
comes the natural way of working. Sensitivity to fine de. 
sign thus follows experience with good design rather than 
from any teaching of design as such.” 

Educational Procedures 

School art is that body of educational experience dealing 
with the meeting of aesthetic needs through the use of ma- 
terials. Unlike other areas, possibly excepting music, art's 
educative values are primarily aesthetic rather than intel- 
lectual and emotional. 


Should not the activities of art education involve the teach- 
ing of information? Should there not be some directed as 
well as creative activity, as in proportioning materials, the 
mixing of pigments and lettering? Should not teachers be 
expected to anticipate certain items of subject matter to be 
learned by their pupils? 


Should there be clearly-defined developmental stages in the 
teaching of art in the schools? Should there be an evalua- 
tion of the results achieved? If the answer is “yes” should 
the evaluation be made by the pupils unassisted or should 
there be teacher guidance as the evaluation proceeds? 
Should the evaluation be concerned with such factors as 
sincerity and aesthetic meaning or should it relate rather 
to the formal aspects of design? 

The Philosophy of Art Education 

Genuine art is always the creative result of preparation and 
planning, be it on the teacher’s or on the pupil’s part, and 
it is for this that the school art department must assume 
responsibility, through the interaction of the teacher and 
his class. It is as necessary for the teacher to build up in 
himself an emotionally-charged background for his teach- 
ing as it is that he should do this for his pupils in order 
that they may create. Otherwise creative results are nol 
likely to emerge either for the teacher or for the class. 


That art has today, in some (continued on page 37 
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This Way 
to the 
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By LENELL NORTON 
Second and Third Grade Teacher 


Jackson Elementary School 


Danville, Ilinois 


A visit to a free circus at the Armory initiated a study of 
wild animals in the second and third grades at Jackson 
School. The experience created much interest in animals 
and their native habitats. The children decided to construct 
a model zoo, reproducing the animals and their physical 
environment. 


Since there is no zoo in our area, the boys and girls had to 
rely on observations of proportion and color from films and 
film strips obtained from our Audio-Visual Education De- 
partment and Kodachrome transparencies from our Art 
Department. With these as a basis, we discussed the out- 
standing physical characteristics of the animals we wanted 
in our zoo. 

Our materials included cardboard boxes, corrugated board, 
wooden boxes, powdered tempera paint, colored chalk, 
excelsior, heavy cord, paint brushes, nails, tacks, hammers, 
saws, sand, rocks, crepe paper, tree branches and scissors. 
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Can seven-year-olds handle such tools as these? Not only do 
they handle them, they research, plan, execute zoo project. 


One child suggested that we obtain boxes from furniture 
stores because the boxes were large. Animals were drawn 
and cut out with saws. Wooden boxes were inserted be- 
tween the legs of some animals to make them three-dimen- 
sional. Powdered tempera paint was mixed in coffee cans 
for painting. The children made the background mural on 
the blackboard using colored chalk to simulate native vege- 
tation. Excelsior dusted with green powdered tempera was 
used for grass. Heavy cord represented bars for the one 
large cage. 

As the work progressed and enthusiasm grew, the children 
added more animals until finally our zoo included a camel. 
hippopotamus, panda, kangaroo, panther, leopard, lion, 
snake, zebra, giraffe, penguins, seals and monkeys. 


The learners themselves solved most of the problems that 
confronted them. “Camels come from the desert,” said one 
child. “Let’s bring sand for the camel.” “How can we make 
ice, snow and water for the polar bears and penguins?” 
questioned another. “We can find big rocks, paint them 
white, blue and purple.” “We can use a mirror for water,” 
another volunteered. Still another child suggested that we 
cut tree branches and add fringed crepe paper for leaves. 
This activity provided a variety of opportunities for artistic 
and social growth. It developed the children’s ingenuity. 
The classroom became a workshop for cutting, sawing. 
drawing, observing, painting and construction. Every ani- 
mal was the product of several children working together. 


As a culmination of our activity, we opened the zoo for 
public inspection by placing an announcement and a pic- 
ture in the local newspaper. We put a sign in the corridor, 
“This Way to the Zoo.” It occupied the entire front of our 
classroom. The second- and third-graders proudly served 
as guides for the many parents and pupils who visited us. 
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HAND PUPPET—Emily Evans 
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[ think making puppets is fun. My 
puppet head was made by wrapping 
oiled paper around a light bulb. Then 
I wrapped the bulb four times with 
strips of paper dipped in paste. After 
this was dry, I took a knife and cut 
it from the top to the bottom on one 
side only. That way the bulb slipped 
out easily. 
Then I closed the two parts together 
and covered them about ten times 
with more paper and paste. When this was dry I added 
features with wet pasted paper cut in little pieces. When it 
was dry, I painted the puppet head the way I wished. 
Each person made a costume for his puppet at home and 
brought it back to art class. We pasted the puppet head to 
the costume. 
After everyone was finished, the class divided into groups 
of four and five and gave little plays using the puppets. 


O 


RUINilol a amer tana: 


Emily Evans 

Age 13, Grade 7B 
Metcalf Elementary School 
Normal, Illinois 









Adolescent's special needs—to find way to excel, to 
get sense of self as he begins to weave his adult 


personality—prompt Redwood City, Calif., to focus 





on fulfilling those needs. Here is blueprint of arts 





and crafts section of district's enlarged program. 











By W. EARL WHITAKER 
Assistant Superintendent 

Redwood City Elementary School District 
Redwood City, Calif. 



















































































































































Flexibility keynotes arts and crafts area. In general art 
room (where basic art is taught) all furniture is movable. 












THE THREE R's ARE NOT ENOUGH 


For many years educators have been interested in provid. 
ing children in early adolescence with an educational ro. 
gram that really fills their needs. Recognition of these 
special needs brought about the junior high school move. 
ment. Other kinds of school organization for this age group 
have developed, all endeavoring to provide the necess..ry 
zuidance to help the child find a place where he may ex: el, 
Before the necessary guidance is possible, the needs of ‘he 
individual child must be known. To this end, the Redwood 
City School District plan for the seventh and eighth gra:es 
provides that all children spend most of the day with «ne 
teacher. thus making each home-room teacher a counseior 
who intimately knows about 30 children. These teachers 
also handle instruction in most of the basic subjects. 
Principle of a Broad Program 

If a child is to experience success, many opportunities must 
be provided, and his success depends on the availability of 
a variety of educational experiences through subject areas 
other than the basic ones. These are generally taught on a 
departmentalized basis, under the supervision of specially 
trained personnel: band, orchestra, drum and bugle, glee 
club, student government, shop, homemaking, photographiy. 
electronics, journalism, science, health and personality de- 
velopment, and arts and crafts. 

An Example: Arts and Crafts 

In our arts department under its director Alfred E. Bloch. 
a program in arts and crafts has developed that is to serve 
as a blueprint for the improvement of seventh- and eighth- 
grade programs in similar areas. This experiment has been 
carried through mainly due to the efforts of one enthusi- 
astic teacher, Dave Whitver. assisted by his co-worker. 
Charles Accurso. 

Their first objective was to develop an arts and crafts 
center where many activities could take place. The space 
available comprised two classrooms, an outside patio and 
a closed-in hallway. Most of the transformation of the 
space was planned and accomplished by the teachers, and 
the materials for use in its construction were purchased as 
surplus with little cost to the district. The result is a com- 
plete art and craft facility where the young teen-ager may 
express himself through art. 

The art center is divided into two sections: in one room 
basic art is taught, and in the second these basic skills may 
be utilized in craft work. Here students may develop ob- 
jects that express their own personal creativeness. 

As many as 80 children can work under the supervision of 
two teachers. The facilities are conveniently and efficiently 
arranged so that the different activities are separated from 
each other and yet under the eyes of the teachers. Divicers 
made of decorative brass tubing separate the areas. 


For many seventh- and eighth-graders this program ma\ be 
their last art contact, and therefore the art cente: is 
crammed with opportunities in basic art (painting, c«lor. 
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Student grinds plastic in plastics section of 
crafts room. Area holds facilities for ceramics, 
leather- and metal-craft, enameling, sculpture. 


perspective, drawing, line, appreciation, form, composition. 
and art history) and crafts (ceramics, plastics, jewelry, 
leathercraft, metal work, enameling, sculpture). Often the 
student can find recognition here when he can find it no- 
where else. Here he may release frustration through his 
hands. Here he may create something that is all his own. 
If a child has artistic aptitude. he receives special recogni- 
tion as does the talented child in the music department, the 
leader who holds office in student government, or the ath- 
lete in the recreation program. 


Qur arts and crafts program is only one example of the 
principle of providing a broad program to make explora- 
tion of interests possible. Success in other than the three 
R’s boosts personal morale. 


Educators have long accepted the concept that good citizens 
develop through well-rounded personalities. All children 
can't be successful in the same things but each must ex- 
perience some success. This is particularly true in early 
adolescence as the child is beginning to develop what will 
be his adult personality. An opportunity for many experi- 
ences among which he is bound to find a way to excel may 
mean the difference between good and poor citizenship. 


Our school principals are enthusiastic about our enlarged 
program. The remarks of Ben Leese, principal of Hoover 
School, represent their opinions: “If this kind of program. 
as illustrated in the arts and crafts, were not available to 
supply the needs of children in the upper grades, I would 
prefer to serve as a principal in a school for younger chil- 
dren. Such a program is a necessity and a real factor in 
maintaining pupil interest in school and in lessening disci- 
pline problems.” . 
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Jewelry work bench with torches, vises, etc., 
typifies efficiency that makes it possible for 
two teachers to supervise 80 children at work. 


Part of space available for arts center was outdoor patio, 
here being used by students working with lead. Most of the 
transformation of space was accomplished by teachers who 
planned conversion. Materials were purchased at low cost. 
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WALL HANGINGS—Bill and Jay Hinz 





ART APPRECIATION SERIES 


A new career making hooked wall hangings has been as 
sudden as it has been successful for Bill and Jay Hinz. 
Right now they have more orders than they have hours to 
produce hangings. 


It all started in March, 1956, at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago where Bill Hinz is an instructor of design. One of 
Bill’s students asked if he might hook a rug as his design 
project. Bill agreed and became fascinated with the pros- 
pect of doing one for his own home. Then Jay, Bill's wife. 
became equally enthusiastic and started one of her own. 


a. 
kore 


Their efforts were so successful that it was suggested they 
take a space at the North Side Art Fair in Chicago where 
they were able to display five rugs. Soon gallery owners 
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were requesting that they organize a show and for some 
months thereafter their mailbox was full of inquiries. 

An exhibition at Chicago’s Feingarten Gallery (where it 
was decided to call their work wall hangings rather than 
rugs) and another showing at the Oak Park Art Fair were 
both successful and led to an invitation to show their work 
at the Merchandise Mart for a period of five months. This 
brought about more sales and further exhibits at the Art 
Institute, Contemporary House in Dallas, Modern Design. 
Inc., of Chevy Chase, Maryland, and the Fiber, Clay and 
Metal show in St. Paul. Each of these showings resulted in 
more sales and further requests for exhibitions. 

Bill and Jay use only wool yarns of varying 

weights for their elegant hangings. Some are 

domestic yarns and others are imported from 

Canada and Sweden. 

City Scene, the vertical panel reproduced 

here, is carried out in rich blues and purples 

with accents of green, pure- and off-whites. 

The non-objective hanging is basically off- 

whites combined with a grey tweed and ac- 

cents of brown, black, brilliant orange and 

subdued blue-grey. 


Wall hangings are 
reproduced through 
the courtesy of 

Bill and Jay Hinz 
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Are kindergarten teachers glorified baby-sitters? 
Augusta Schreiber sets example that shows every 


bit of child's first year can be effective education. 


By JOHN LEMBACH 
Professor of Art Education 
f Maryland, College Park 


“I feel like Alice in Wonderland when I’m working with 
kindergartners’ art,” wrote Mrs. Augusta Schreiber in a 
recent letter to me. She is a kindergarten teacher in the 
South Elementary School in Littleton, Colo., south of Den- 
ver. Her success with children is indicated by their high 
scholastic standing, the happiness and enthusiasm they 
display while doing art work, and by the large turnout of 
parents for the P.T.A. kindergarten art night each April. 
Her attitude sharply contrasts with the pessimism of the 
skeptics who say that the kindergarten year in school is a 
baby-sitting time when nothing educationally significant 
can or does happen to the child. 

How Mrs. Schreiber makes the kindergarten year educa- 
tionally significant may well serve as a lesson and an in- 
spiration to all of us. This profile is drawn in her own 
words—from informal writing she did in university art and 
art education classes and from letters to me. 

Effective education is Mrs. Schreiber’s central goal. She 
realizes her objective through her attitude toward children: 
“I adore them and they know it.” She is a natural practi- 
cal psychologist who manages to find her way into the 
minds and hearts of her children. She says, “Try to find 
some fun in dealing with any child, and above all. mini- 
mize the tendency to settle on some favorite children. If 
our schools are to bring up children for democratic living 


TRIBUTE 
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we must try to deal with all children as fairly as possible.” 


There are no ready-made ways for solving the problems 
that are bound to arise during the kindergarten year, |ut 
getting off to a good start licks many of them. “On the first 
school day explain the program to the children.” An im- 
portant phase of the kindergarten’s art program is selj- 
directed activity, a time when the children can do whatever 
they want to. During this period there may be ten different 
art activities going on at one time. 


Mrs. Schreiber always demands the child’s best efforts. 
“The child is anxious to please. Give him a chance to 
please himself, his teacher and others. If there are emo- 
tional tensions, children can’t do their best work. See that 
what a child does is a delight, not a chore. If we can re- 
lieve children’s “burden of fear’ we can do much for them. 
Give them a feeling of security by setting up a pattern, a 
certain routine within the room.” 

Mrs. Schreiber cooperates fully with parents but criticizes 
those who “are in too much of a hurry to develop the child. 
Parents who push their children reveal their lack of conf 
dence. We must be cautious about feeling that we must look 
into the adult world to discover what kind of education the 
primary child needs.” 

Acquiring knowledge is important in Mrs. Schreiber’s kin- 
dergarten. “Give the child a beginning awareness of the 
exciting frontiers of knowledge.” Closely allied with know!- 
edge and imagination are “acquired skills, such as care of 
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one’s clothing, speaking so as to be understood, knowing 
ore’s name and address, forming a circle, forming a line, 
w \iting one’s turn, and making choices.” 

Tiiough Mrs. Schreiber is primarily an educator and her 
work with kindergarteners predominantly educational, art 
pluys a major role in her class. Her methods of teaching art 
ai» as varied as the educational situations that arise from 
dey to day. 

Freedom 

Sometimes her methods accent freedom. “When my kinder- 
garten class works with paints and paper of different sizes, 
some children watch, some coach others excitedly before 
trying their own, and others plunge right in!” She gives 
the child full opportunity for experimentation and self- 
directed activity is a product of this approach. Fun is a 
m.jor part of this freedom. She often says to the children. 
“let’s have some fun. I'll do what I want to do. You do 
what you want to do.” 


Sometimes she just allows things to happen. Once she left 
weather maps around the room to see what effect they 
would have. After a time the children started to color them 
with crayon. 

Such freedom is given because these “children were tense 
with many things to say. This method generates a sense of 
excitement within them, an excitement that is a powerful 
form of self-motivation.” 

Responsibility 

Wisely allotted freedom develops a sense of responsibility. 
When they were readying the room for the annual visit of 
the P.T.A., the teacher asked the class, “What would you 
like your parents to see in our room?” Volunteers came 
forward to select and exhibit the art work. In craft activi- 
ties the children wait their turn to use the looms to make 
pot holders. In directed art activities they help each other. 
This “freedom-responsibility” approach might be summed 
up thus: “Be free and have fun, but be responsible for 
your freedom.” 


Learning is important 

In this atmosphere of freedom and creativity, much learn- 
ing takes place. Special demonstrations teach the child how 
to use scissors, how to paste, how to make rubbings of 
leaves on paper, how to fold hats from paper, how to make 
paper chains, etc. Simple demonstrations may be repeated 
several times until all the children understand. 


Verbalization, experience and vaiues 

Mrs. Schreiber is skeptical of a tendency in elementary art 
education toward too much verbalization. “Why have we 
put so much stress on communication through words? In- 
stead of words I offer opportunities for art experience.” 
She has noticed when parents accompany their children to 
the art museum the adults’ tendency to find “security in 
words as against direct visual experience.” 

And yet she encourages children to talk about their art 
work in an indirect and sympathetic atmosphere. They 
know their privacy is respected. While activity consumes 
most of the art time, Mrs. Schreiber knows the value of 
passive contemplative leisure within a busy school day. 
“Today Robin Ashbaugh made me aware of the signifi- 
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cance of leisure in the kindergarten. Usually so active, he 
sat dreamily at a table during the self-directed activity 
period. When asked if he wanted to do something, he 
answered pleasantly, “No, I’m just enjoying watching!’ ” 


Teaching drawing in kindergarten 

Mrs. Schreiber features drawing in her class throughout 
the school year. The children are guided with such sugges- 
tions as “When drawing, see the object as it is right now,” 
and “Take off your shoe if you want to learn to draw a 
sock.” Teachers should “help a child to see by giving him 
experience with the thing he wants to draw,” and thereby 
“educate the senses”. Mrs. Schreiber uses suggestions that 
make the child become self-reliant: “Draw a man the best 
you can. | like your own way of drawing best.” An at- 
tempt to develop social consciousness goes along with this 
self-reliance—that is, a child becomes aware of others’ 
right to freedom. 

To preserve spontaneity, creativeness and originality, some 
art educators would have the child execute his drawings 
rapidly. Keep the child so busy with the drawing that he 
won't have time to clutter his mind or his paper with un- 
necessary details. Mrs. Schreiber agrees with this principle 
but has some reservations: “All children do not respond 
to time pressures. Some children make one painting in 20 
minutes. Another can splash off 20 in that time. Individual 
reactions have to be considered.” 
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“Rhythms” 


Tied in with learning to draw in this kindergarten is 
“rhythms”, a period of physical exercises consisting of 
rhythmic responses to music and imaginative mimicry 
based on the words or the idea of the musical selections 
used. Children lose their shyness in acting out their songs. 
and a creative situation develops that builds confidence in 
doing new things and enlarges the image-forming capacity. 
Children who struggle with the wish to draw an object are 
often urged to act out the object in a rhythmic form. They 
go back to their paper and use the motions they have 


exercised. 


Art-for-art's-sake approach 

Art taught as straight art, not correlated with other school 
subjects, is taught in Mrs. Schreiber’s kindergarten. Each 
session emphasizes some phase of “art for art’s sake”: 
Design: “A design is a planned creation. A certain space 
is organized in terms of lines and shapes that give it a 
character of its own. In young children one can easily tell 
the difference between warming-up exercises and planned 
organization. When it is planned, the child is deliberate 
and concentrated in his approach. He goes over places he 
wishes to emphasize, and he views his work critically be- 
fore putting it aside to make another. Design may be 
consciously created with blocks, games or furnishings in 
the room. It is not limited to painting, modeling and 
crayon drawing. Design is not the opposite of representa- 
tion. Design becomes the very bones of representation after 


a while. When comparing a child’s picture and his desi:n, 
one notices that more organization takes place in his pic- 
ture after he has worked with design.” 

Many representational and non-representational designs are 
made during the school year to “establish design-making 
confidence”. The children are encouraged to create a “«le- 
sign as it arises naturally”, rather than in terms of princi- 
ples. For example, arrangement is fundamental to desivn. 
In one art activity the children learn to put a leaf on the 
table, put a paper over the leaf, and then gently rub crayon 
over the paper to get a tracing of the leaf. As they learn 
the process they are told that “your own ideas will show up 
in how you place the leaf under the paper.” 

Form: The children “experiment in form” using clay. They 
learn that form is a three-dimensional enclosure such as an 
apple or a bar of soap. 

Medium and technique: “lf a medium offers a strong 
stimuli of its own, | don’t say anything to the children.” 
This enables to children to see what they can and cannot 
do with the brush, paints, crayons and other media and 
tools. “They are taught how to care for the brushes, how 
to control the amount of paint on the brush and how to 
keep the colors clean.” They need this knowledge in order 
to use media and techniques more expressively. 

Shape: Shape is a two-dimensional enclosure such as a 
square, circle or triangle. The time Mrs. Schreiber left 
weather maps around the room, the children colored in 
areas that interested them as shapes. 

Value: Kindergarten children are not too young to become 
“conscious of lights and darks. Their aesthetic sense is 
developing as they learn to think about lines, shapes, forms, 
colors and values, what design is, what a picture is and the 
relationship of these lines, shapes, colors and values.” 
Appreciation: The line, shape and form vocabulary he 
develops helps him relate his growing skills to the creative 
use he can make of materials. To increase appreciation, 
“we view the work of other children. We show our work 
to the first and second grades. One big factor in apprecia- 
tion is enjoying each other’s work.” 


Evaluating kindergartners’ art 


“We acknowledge a child’s work, sometimes without a 
word, but with an answering seriousness. We never ask for 
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an explanation of a picture. We just put it on the board. 
What the child discovers is his own. There is no good or 
bad. It is all good to us. 

“| know what art experiences do for children by observing 
their behavior. There was one little girl who had never 
spoken a word to any of us. Eloquent in posture and ges- 
ture, she stood before the blob of finger paint | had placed 
on a large piece of paper and looked at it for 20 minutes 
before making any move toward it. Then she danced 
around io look at what other children were doing. She sent 
searching glances my way as I| pretended to be busy with 
the others. After her first timorous gesture toward the 
paper, nothing could separate her from her finger painting. 
She worked at it for 30 minutes, reaching for more paint 
as she needed it to keep the paper wet. When school was 
out, she ran to her mother and asked to have her finger 
painting carefully placed in the car.” 


Mrs. Schreiber tries to see with the children’s eyes. She 


advises teachers to “sit on low chairs to get an idea of 
what the children see. We can never get into the child’s 
world, but we ought to get as close to it as we can.” 


Even the kindergartner can become his own art critic. He 
can “learn to evaluate constructively” in cooperation with 
a sympathetic teacher and in an environment conducive to 
creative activily. Such evaluation stresses the importance 
of self to that self. Adequate evaluation can be difficult 
where there is a lack of respect for personality. “The main 
trouble with the usual kindergarten art activity lies in 
adults’ underestimation of the intelligence, understanding 
and capabilities of five-year-old children. How puzzling 
must adult inconsistencies be to children!” 


How significant could be a child’s education if he received 
this kind of ari experience throughout his school years! © 








Turn-taking cooperation proves peaceable solution for getting 24 children to two jig 
saws. While two operate saws, other children plan stabiles, work with hand tools. 


Powered tools expand range of creative 
woodworking at elementary level—but 
dare we risk them with fourth-graders? 


Classroom experiment with "Moto-Shop" 


shows its safety features really count. 








After talking about qualities that make stabile successful, children are further 
challenged by limitation that no nails or glue are to be used in constructions. 


By JOSEPH NATALE 


Art Teacher, Metcalf Elementary School 
Illinois State Normal University 


The room was alive with activity. In animated discussions the children were 
comparing the various materials and suggesting how they might be combined. 
Plastic was a new material for these fourth-graders and there was much excite- 
ment as each youngster felt its smoothness and observed its transparency. Other 
materials, not so new, were also available—wood, thin sheet metal, aluminum 
wire and paint. Any or all of these might be combined as each child designed 
and constructed his stabile. 

During preliminary discussions, we had talked about the qualities we would 
expect to find in a successful stabile. It should not be heavy and bulky. The open 
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spaces within the design should be as interesting in their 
shapes as the solids. The parts should be so arranged that 
they lead the eye in a flowing, rhythmic line—up, around 
and down. Although the plastic and metal already provided 
some color, more color might be added by applying tem- 
pera paint to the wood. 


The children were further challenged by the limitation that 
no nails or glue were to be used in their constructions. 
What other methods of joining parts could they discover? 
They might cut slots in the wood for sheet plastic and 
metals. They could drill holes to insert the ends of wires. 


At the work bench were the usual tools such as hand drills, 
metal cutters and files. But of greatest interest were the 
recently-acquired Moto-Shop jig saws. Due to Moto-Shop’s 
unusual safety features, the fourth-graders had been prom- 
ised that they, too, might use this electrical equipment. 
Enthusiasm ran at fever pitch. 

A demonstration made certain that each child understood 
how to use the jig saw as well as its drilling and polishing 
attachments. We saw how the suction-cup feet held the 
machine securely to the surface of a table. We talked of 
the reason for having a safety guard, of the fact that push- 


ing against the blade with the material could break the 
blade, and where and how to hold the material being cut, 
We found that if a piece of cardboard were placed beneath 
a sheet of light weight metal, the blade cut right through it 
as quickly and easily as wood. 

Now it was time for each child to be given an opportunity 
to cut a scrap of wood. There were smiles and giggles as 
the vibrations from the machine traveled through thvir 
finger tips. For obvious reasons, some system for getting 
24. children to two jig saws had to be worked out. It was 
decided to have two children at the saws while the ‘e- 
mainder of the class planned their projects and used the 
hand tools. As soon as a child was finished at the saw, 
someone else took his place. 

The only difficulty we experienced was cutting plastic. 
Often the friction from the moving blade created enough 
heat to melt the plastic and actually stop the blade. We 
discovered that by moving the plastic at a much slower 
rate corrected the problem considerably. 


At the end of the activity, the children were happy with 

their first experience in using a power tool and were asking 

when they could use the Moto-Shop jig saws again. oD 
i 


} 


Stabile is never heavy or bulky. Spaces within design should be as interesting in shape 
as solids. Parts are so arranged that they lead eye in flowing, rhythmic line—up, around, down. 
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~~ i Steve drills holes into which to insert wires. Slots cut 
. : Co : in base hold edges of plastic or wooden pieces. Left, 

° student knows he must move plastic slowly, or friction 

from moving blade may melt it and stop blade. 


Demonstration makes certain each child understands how to use jig saw as well as its drilling and 
polishing attachments. They learn where and how to hold material and not to push it against blade. 
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Detroit kindergartners’ hen house is so lifelike you can almost smell it. They stuff grocery sacks 


with newspaper, twist them into shapes of hens and roosters, add paper wings, tail feathers, wat'les. 
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Tree branch stuck in pot of sand serves as Easter egg tree, 
holds real eggs (blown) or eggs cut from fabric and stuffed. 


Many of our Easter customs—such as colored eggs and 
the Easter bunny—are symbols of new life that date back 
to ancient times. Easter is a joyous spring festival that 
lends itself to many activities in which five-year-olds may 
participate. 


Coloring Easter eggs tops the list. Children can bring hard 
boiled eggs from home and decorate them with their own 
original designs. For this purpose we use small water color 
brushes and tempera or poster paint. No restrictions in 
color here; encourage the children to experiment freely 
with a wide range of colors. 


Cincinnati class colors 
huce paper eggs to pin 
on giant painted-paper 
version of Easter tree. 








We ought to remember, however, that the children have 
been painting big on large pieces of paper. Painting a 
design on an egg is a sudden change in scale. So we talk 
together about making small designs for small things like 
eggs, instead of designs that we make to fill up big sheets 
of paper. We discover together how the small brush can 
make little dots, dashes, circles and many other small 
shapes. In fact, it is a good idea for the children to use 
their brushes to invent some small designs on paper before 
painting directly on the eggs. 

A number of the five-year-olds will immediately respond to 
the idea and find real pleasure in working on the new smail 
scale. However, some will not be ready for such details. 
But we have set no specific standards. We won’t worry 
about those whose muscular coordination doesn’t as yet 
permit such control. We won’t make them feel uncomfort- 
able or that their work isn’t acceptable. We enjoy their big, 
bold masses of color and we must tell them so. 

A tree branch stuck in a large pot of sand makes a won- 
derful Easter egg tree. It can be hung with real eggs whose 
contents have been blown out through holes pierced in the 
ends with an ice pick. The eggs may be dipped in com- 
mercial Easter egg dye. Or eggs cut from colored con- 
struction paper may be decorated with bits of colored 
paper and paste. Still another possibility is cut-out eggs 
from scraps of printed fabric. Children cut out two round- 
ish shapes (no patterns, please) put a bit of cotton between 
them, and sew them together to make a three-dimensional 
version of an egg. 

If some youngster owns a rabbit, perhaps he can bring it 
to school for a day or two. Here is a splendid opportunity 
for direct observation prior to modeling the pet in clay or 
making paintings. Talk about the shape of the rabbit. 
Encourage the children to describe his ears, the shape of 


his head, body, legs and tail. (continued on page 37 ) 
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® A man who has been more active in the cause of 
art legislation than any other Congressman is Rep. 
Frank Thompson, Jr., (Dem., N. J.). The list of 
bills he has proposed is indeed impressive and dates 
from January, 1957. At a December, 1957, meeting of 
the National Music Council in New York, Rep. Thomp- 
son plainly stated his views on arts legislation: 

“_.. The Russian scientific breakthrough may cause us 
to overlook the fact that the U.S.S.R. strongly supports 
both the arts and the sciences. You recall the New 
York Times saying in its January 25, 1957, editorial, 
‘Practically every other civilized country (and some 
not so civilized) has recognized that the government 
has a proper interest in promoting the arts, and in 
promoting them with cash. It should be a mark of 
maturity and enlightenment if we were to do the same.’ 
Our officials in Washington are becoming increasingly 
alarmed over the Russian propaganda campaign that 
depicts that country as the ‘cradle of culture and the 
fine arts’ . . . Russia is indeed reaping dividends in 
the uncommitted countries ... 

“Washington’s officialdom must wake up immediately 
to the importance of cultural and technical exchanges. 
If they don’t they will be as surprised one of these days 
about what has happened to them in this area as they 
were by the Russian Sputniks . . .” 

While this message was primarily directed toward 
musicians and music educators, Mr. Thompson was 
the originator of House Bill 3541, the original bill to 
provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts. 


® Harold Schultz, Professor of Art, University of 
Illinois, reports that a series of lectures by Sir Her- 
bert Read was presented at the University in Novem- 
ber and December. 


“Having this man on our campus has been a wonder- 
i) 










ALEX L. PICKENS 


Instructor in Art and Art Education 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


® The American Crayon Company has announced its 
fifth annual summer scholarships for art teachers will 
move to cool, colorful Colorado. 


Again the scholarships are extended to art teachers 
from all over the country. From examples of art work 
the contenders submit, a jury of internationally-known 
craftsmen and designers will select four winners who 
will get eight weeks of study and practical experience 
in design, graphic expression and screen printing at 
Colorado State University at Fort Collins. They will 
share methods and ideas with the foremost authorities 
and leaders in art education and design. 


For application blanks and a complete program bro- 
chure, write to the Educational Department of the 
American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio, or the 
Colorado State University, Department of Art, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 


® Ralph Beelke, Specialist, Education in the Arts, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, reports 
that the State Supervisors Conference held in Washing- 
ton January 15 to 17 included representatives from 
both school rausic and school art fields. The agenda, 
worked out with the cooperation of William Beal- 
mer, Illinois Supervisor of Art, and Dr. Joseph 
Saetveit, New York Supervisor of Music, included 
sessions devoted to “Materials and Services of State 
Supervisors”, “Accreditation and Certification Stand- 
ards”, “Teacher-Community Relations” and “Profes- 
sional Relationships”. The meetings were under the 
general leadership of Mr. Beelke. 


® Marjorie Gudgen, art consultant in the Galveston, 
Texas, Public Schools for the past five years, was 
elected Director of Art Education in the Amarillo 
Public Schools in June, 1957, replacing Maude L. 
Fletcher, who retired last spring. 
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, ; , oie nn ” no 
work in any of several media and a personal interview advancement of world understanding . . . F 
during the fair. To be eligible a student must be a high Marsh furnished stencil machines, fountain brushes Det 
school senior and able to accept the award starting and stencil inks to the Department of Commerce for et 
with the 1959 academic year. marking exhibit materials. The stenciling equipment! vm 
shay 
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and supplies were permanently re- 
tained at Salonika, Greece, and Poz- 
nan, Poland, for addressing and re- 
marking government shipments. 


s The theme of the Second National 
Conference of the American Crafts- 
men’s Council is “Dimensions in De- 
sign”. The meeting will be held June 
18 to 20 in Williams Bay, Wisconsin, 
on Lake Geneva, about 80 miles from 
Chicago. Timed to coincide with this 
meeting is the Midwest Designer- 
Craftsmen exhibition sponsored by 
the American Craftsmen’s Council. ® 





Art Education 


(continued from page 18) 


localities at least, attained a place in 
education commensurate with thal 
which it occupies in life is due to the 
leadership of a few far-sighted ad- 
ministrators and teachers whose prag- 
matic philosophy has compelled them 
to include in their school organiza- 
tions emphases contributing to aes- 
thetic as well as to mental and 
emotional development. May their 
number increase—in spite of the 
present strained school financial situa- 
tion—until art education on the high- 
est possible plane becomes the rule 
rather than the exception every- 
where. Obviously the effectiveness of 
the art education program depends 
on the degree of orientation and com- 
petence attained by those responsible 
for carrying it on: the superintendent 
of schools, the school principal, the 
art teacher, all working together for 
mutual aesthetic advancement. ° 





Kindergarten 
(continued from page 35) 


Let the children take turns drawing 
the rabbit in the air with their hands. 
Draw him big—even bigger than he 
really is. Draw him on the chalk 
board. Make a game of painting pic- 
lures that show the rabbit doing 
things such as eating, running or 
jumping. In this way, each child is 
stimulated to draw, paint and model 
what he personally understands and 
knows about the animal. 


For an Easter project, one class in 
Detroit stuffed grocery sacks with old 
newspapers and twisted them into 
shapes of hens and roosters. Wings. 
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In University of Florida laboratory school, art education students work with 
children aged six to 12 making ornamental hanging heads. They start with wire 
coat hanger, pull it into circular form, attach cut paper features to string 
criss-crossed over wire frame. Bead eyes hang on strings, vibrate bewitchingly. 





tail feathers and wattles were made dren were able to understand the idea 


of border designs and invented some 
of their own to color across the paper 
eggs. Others, not so advanced in 
their drawing, were happy to fill the 
space with wandering lines of color. 
Each was praised for his efforts and 
was assured a place for his contribu- 
tion on the giant Easter egg tree. ® 


of colored construction paper and 
pasted on. For several days the local 
“hen house” was a favorite gathering 
spot for the children and their friends. 
In Cincinnati, a group of kindergart- 
ners designed and colored huge paper 
eggs which they pinned to a giant 
paper-painted tree. A few of the chil- 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
AND 
AUDIO VISUAL GUIDE 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN PAINT- 
ING by Alexander Eliot, Time, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., 1957, $13.50. 
The most comprehensive coverage of American paint- 
ing since Oliver Larkin’s Art and Life in America is 
Time’s new production, Three Hundred Years of 
American Painting. In Time’s characteristic manner, 
the book is a journalistic account of American art. 
Alexander Eliot, its editor, in company with a large 
staff, chose to compile “portraits” or vignettes of the 
artists rather than to evaluate the worth of their con- 
tributions to American art and life. 


One value of the book lies in its inclusion of people 
whose works are infrequently seen. The accounts con- 
tain anecdotes that define the painters’ personalities, 
but identification of style and purpose are secondary. 
Readers are given word-pictures of the artists, i. e., 
Mary Cassatt is said to be “a tall, but Philadelphia 
Society girl”. In another place, Eliot says, “Judging by 
Pompeii, Baziotes was probably in a glum state about 
the time it was painted.” 

Color plates have made many published surveys of art 
so expensive that school libraries find them prohibi- 
tive. At the price of $13.50, Three Hundred Years of 
American Painting is noteworthy for the number and 
quality of its color reproductions. It will surely find its 
way to library shelves in schools throughout the coun- 
try where it should prove a useful reference. The text 
is closely related to historical and developmental se- 
quences in American history so that it might serve as 
a source book for social studies—assuming of course 
that students’ perspective of American art is not un- 
duly affected by the strong emphasis on the individual 
painter’s idiosyncracies, or the remarks that may place 
the wrong value on understanding the work of the 
artist. 


SCULPTURE IN PAPER by Bruce Angrave, Studio 
Publications, Inc., 432 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., 1957. 
Paper sculpture is a favorite medium among the Brit- 
ish, who use it in advertising, for festival decorations 
and for illustration. Bruce Angrave in Sculpture in 
Paper indicates the extent to which paper sculpture 
can be used. His book contains the usual scoring and 
folding methods, but his techriques are unique, and 
his own sculpture construction is quite complicated. 
An interesting section is devoted to the uses of paper 
for sculpture and festive decorations in China, Mexico 


By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Head, Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


and Poland. Angrave’s sense of humor gives the text- 
even the descriptions of techniques—an enjoyable 
touch. 


PROBLEMS OF DESIGN by George Nelson, Whitney 
Publications, Inc., 18 East 50th St., New York 
22, N. Y., 1957. 


Few practicing designers in America find the time to 
write so often or so candidly as does George Nelson. 
Moreover, few designers have been the center of so 
much controversy. A new collection of essays and 
articles by Nelson entitled Problems of Design illus- 
trates both points. Whether or not we agree with him we 
must admit that he is positive and venturesome. 


In Problems of Design Nelson is largely concerned 
with housing, interior designing and the factors that 
affect their planning. He does not believe, however. 
that these concerns can be set apart from other con- 
siderations of living. He says: 


“No design can exist in isolation. It is always related. 
sometimes in very complex ways, to an entire constel- 
lation of influencing situations and attitudes. What we 
call a good design is one which achieves integrity- 
that is, unity or wholeness—in balanced relation to its 
environment.” 


The first section of his book tackles the semantics of 
design and the concepts they express. The author be- 
lieves that good design, like good painting, cooking. 
architecture or whatever you like, is a manifestation 
of the capacity of the human spirit to transcend its 
limitations. It enriches its maker through the experi- 
ence of creating, and it can enrich the viewer or user 
who is equipped to respond to what it has to say. Ac- 
cording to Nelson the purpose of good design is to 
ornament existence, not to substitute for it. 


In 1952 Nelson began an educational experiment that 
has been widely discussed and debated. The Univer- 
sity of Georgia invited him to study their design cur- 
riculum and evaluate it. Out of this study came the 
experiment that is described in Problems of Design. 
Nelson, Charles Eames and Alexander Girard formu- 
lated a course, to be known as Art “X’’, to make the 
student aware of relationships in time, form and space 
A series of “packaged” lessons constitute the cours 
(still in use at the University of Georgia) in whicl: 
films, slides, sound devices, tape recordings and ever 
odor-making devices are employed to communicat: 
ideas. Ostensibly the student exposed to these experi 
ences becomes more sensitive to design and its poten 
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tial use in his life. It was Nelson’s 
plan to have top-flight designers pre- 
pare the units for the course. He sug- 
esis that in this time of critical 
teacher shortage (particularly good 
design teachers) this plan could pro- 
vide a better quality of instruction at 
less cost. However, its lack of teacher- 
student contact, the consideration of 
individual needs and interests and 
the indoctrination process has been 
widely criticized. Research and time 
will reveal the effectiveness of Art 
 « 

\el-on is at his best in the chapter 
entitled “The Enlargement of Vision”. 
With a keen insight and a rich frame 
of reference he explores the process 
by which isolated and unrelated fac- 
tors are brought together into some- 
thing that has coherence, unity and 
perhaps beauty. Unlike his premise 
in the Georgia experiment, he be- 
lieves here that design is the result 
of a personal totality of experience 
and is expressed as vision focused on 
a problem. 

Problems of Design is stimulating. lt 
does not contain formulas for achiev- 
ing good design; Nelson even ques- 
tions whether we can truthfully label 
a design positively good or bad. The 
hook reveals George Nelson as a 
thoughtful and imaginative person 
capable of making important contri- 
butions to the verbal as well as the 
visual concepts of design in American 


life. 
s * « 


CLAY AND GLAZES FOR THE 
POTTER by Daniel Rhodes. 
Greenberg, Publishers, 201 East 
57th St., New York 22, N. Y.. 
1957, $7.50. 


One of the best technical books on 
ceramics to appear during the past 
vear is Clay and Glazes for the Potter 
by Daniel Rhodes. a member of the 
faculty of the New York College of 
Ceramics at Alfred University. A pot- 
ter, the author points out, not only 
needs skill, imagination and artistic 
vision but he also needs to have a 
sound knowledge of the technical side 
of the craft. Because technical data 
must be established by endless ex- 
perimentation and discouraging fail- 
ures. Rhodes has written his text as a 
handy reference for both inexperi- 
enced and experienced potters. The 
characteristics of clay and the prepa- 
ration of clay bodies are discussed in 


the, first half of the book. The second 
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and larger part of the book is devoted 
to glazes. Particularly useful is the 
section that identifies typical glaze 
problems and their solutions. Excel- 
lent illustrations of ceramics of differ- 
ent periods add much to the book. 


UNESCO COURIER, Special Edi- 
tions on World Art: February, 
1955, January, 1957, Decem- 
ber, 1957, UNESCO Publica- 
tions Center, 801 Third Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 60 cents 
each. 

UNESCO’s art program makes a rich 

contribution to world understanding. 

UNESCO sponsors the publication of 

the handsome World Art Series, and 

publishes special art editions of its 
monthly Courier. Included in its most 
recent issue were paintings by the 

Mayas, Russians icons and paintings 

from Ceylon’s Lion Rock Shrine. The 

January, 1957, issue included the art 

of Italy, Spain and Iran. Here is art 

that communicates without language 
barriers and transcends space, time 
and political borders. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ART 
EDUCATION by Ralph L. 
Wickiser, World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


An underlying theme in An Intro- 
duction to Art Education is the in- 
separability of theory and practice. 
Ralph L. Wickiser, its author, never 
lets one lose sight of the other as he 
orients his reader to the teaching of 
art. Because he is an able writer and 
unifies abstract ideas with illustra- 
tions of practice, his reader gets a 
translation of philosophical concepts 
into real situations. 


The role of art in education and the 
research that shapes it introduce Mr. 
Wickiser’s concept of the teaching of 
art. Art is a quality of all experience, 
he believes. He writes: 

“Art is a way of visualizing experi- 
ence through imagination and feel- 
ing. By means of art man reveals to 
himself and others the visual struc- 
ture of all types of experience. Since 
this process is common to all of us, 
art qualities are to be found in daily 
experience, either to a small or large 
degree. This idea has greatly changed 
attitudes about the role of art. Art is 
no longer thought of merely in terms 
of painting, rather as a way of meas- 
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uring and understanding the quality 
of all experience.” 

Mr. Wickiser shows that out of a 
complex of needs, interests and 
drives, attitudes emerge toward art 
qualities and their possibilities for 
organization as art experiences. These 
attitudes are not hard and fast prin- 
ciples and can’t be taught as such. 
They are clues to the pupil’s creative 
nature, keys to unlock his creative 
urges and hints for stimulating and 
guiding his aesthetic development. 


Perhaps one of the most interesting 
parts of An Introduction to Art Edu- 
caiion is the section on the nature of 
the art experience and attitudes to- 
ward it. Without involving his audi- 
ence in technicalities, the author 
explores the factors that influence 
creativity. Wickiser’s point on _per- 
ception contrasts with Rudolph Arn- 
heim’s, who tells us in Art and Visual 
Perception that the symbols or ele- 
ments the child employs in painting 
are there because he draws what “he 
knows’. Wickiser suggests that young 
children have innocent eyes. These 
eyes are made aware and caused to 
perceive in terms of the concepts our 
finds important and 
He suggests that the innocent 
eye of the child may be truly pro- 
tected by permissive situations in 
which the child can find the solution 
to visual problems in terms of his 
own value system. 


society neces- 


sary. 


Ralph Wickiser is well known as an 
artist and as an administrator of an 
art department. One would expect his 
writing to be “art-centered”. In An 
Introduction to Art Education he re- 
veals a deep knowledge of the educa- 
tive process and he is quite conscious 
of the social basis for education. The 
chapters on experiences with art in 
junior and senior high school are 
imaginative and forward-looking, but 
functional in method. 

The author has achieved eminence as 
a creative artist and writer. He is 
now Chairman of the Art Education 
Division of the State University 
Teachers College at New Paltz, New 
York. Mr. Wickiser has written a 
number of articles and books and he 
also reviews art books for the Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 


An Introduction to Art Education 
covers much of the same content as 
other recently published material, but 
with a freshness in the ideas ex- 
pressed by the author. The book does 
not set ambitions beyond its stated 
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purpose and it is an articulate, well- 
written book. The photographs are 
excellent; the captions accompanying 
them effectively relate the text and 
Descriptions of typical 
structures are included 
are used as illustrations, not 


illustrations. 
curriculum 
hut they 
as exemplary models. The author an- 
each plan in order that the 
reader may understand the relation 
of the curriculum described to the 
werall thought within his book. ° 


nola'es 





Seminar 


(continued from page 14) 


develop taste, though | was exposed 
to most all the media.” 

“Serious students of art at any age 
should have the widest possible range 
of interests.” 
“Composition is a thing that can 
It seems to begin to make sense 
halfway through a college art 
major.” 


wait. 
about 


The teachers agreed on these conclu- 
sions from the material presented for 
the seminar: 

il) A high school teacher may con- 
vientiously encourage a student to 
aim for a career in advertising art 
without fear of steering him into an 
economic dead-end. 

(2) Students of above-average intel- 
ligence will as in most other fields 
have greater promise of success. 

3) Aspiring advertising artists 
should be able to handle the academic 
work at college level. 

(4) An interest in the work, rather 
than the financial potential, should be 
the prime motivation of the student. ¢ 
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of business and commerce, journalism and 


many other fields are discussed in detail. 
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rt the Master's degree. 

Cultural, Recreational Program: Enjvoy art, 
music, tennis, swimming, square dancing, 
relax on the beautiful 
x Connecticut hills. 


TO AUGUST 12, 1958 


0- background 
civilization; 
in correlative 


tours 
campus in the 


Write for catalog: Art Major, Graduate Summer School, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut 
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[CLINTON . 


. R. Coszens, Mgr. 
MAL; A.T.A. 38th Year 706 


(Circle No. 


laska, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
we can find it for you Enroll Now. 
South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 
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CERAMICS & COPPER ENAMEL 
Complete School Supply—Kilns, clays, wheels, 
glazes & toole—‘Activities in Ceramics” by 
Seeley $1.50 p.d. Designed for school use; 
completely illustrated. Free, large illustrated 
catalog. 


SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 
7 Elm Street Oneonta, New York 





CERAMASTONE jewelry mix 
EASY TO USE — SELF-GLAZING CLAY 


¥ colors —, = water, hand model, fire at cone 06 
EAL FOR SCHOOLS & 
ovcuP ATIONAL THERALH 
Send $5.00 for 5 colors assorted with FREE handbouk 
or send for information. Retail & Wholesale. 


THE POTTERY WORKSHOP 
CHIPITA PARK, COLORADO 











(Circle No. 16 on Inquiry Card) 
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ADVERTISING ART e@ ILLUSTRATION 
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MEXICO 


DONG KINGMAN PAINTING WORKSHOP 
SUMMER ARTS AND CRAFTS TRIPS 
LOW COST, PERSONALLY ESCORTED, SMALL 
GROUPS, OFF THE BEATEN PATH VILLAGES 


T. H. HEWITT, 2413 Driscoll, HOUSTON 19, TEX. 
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For Teachers--FREE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER Study and Travel in 
MEXICO at low cost. 5 hours College credit. Session 


July 24 to Aug. 24. Write for it today: 
TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 

807 N. Main _ 
(Circle No. 19 on Inquiry Card) 


Wichita, Kansas 





If you are the talented author 
FREE of an unpublished manuscript, 
let ve" help gain the ——— 
ov deserve. We will publis 
Booklet ~ BOOK—we will edit, design, 
on print, promote, advertise and 
Publishing sell it! Good royalties. 
¥ Write for FREE copy of 
Your How To Publish Your Book 
sYote) COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. AA4 
200 Varick St., N. Y. 14 
(Circle No. 3 on Inquiry Card) 





CRAFT TOOLS IN ONE 


New Dremel Deluxe MOTO-SHOP 


A Safe, Low-Cost Workshop for Arts and Crafts 


The new Dremel MOTO SHOP was designed exclusively for classroom use 
in both elementary and high-school arts and crafts work. Your students can 
now do their work faster and with more craftsmanship than formerly was 


done with hand tools. 
MOTO SHOP is basically a 15” 


Jig Saw with a built-in BALL BEARING 


motor and power takeoff. A series of attachments convert it into a Disc j™edel 57 Moto-Shop. 


Sander, Bench Grinder, Buffing Wheel, and a Flexible Shaft machine. 

As a Jig Saw, it cuts 1%4” wood, plastics, 18 gauge copper, and other metals. 
A foolproof blade guard makes it absolutely safe—even for six-year-olds. 
Lightweight (only 12 lbs.) and portable, it can be set up anywhere in the 


classroom. 


Flexible-shaft attachment is ideal for drilling holes, polishing and buffing 
jewelry, grinding stilt marks, removing fire scale, wood carving, engraving, 
etc. Other attachments have hundreds of classroom uses. 


QUALITY POWER TOOLS SINCE 1934 


Includes jig saw and disc 
sander. Other: attach- 
ments con be added later 

$33.95 
Deluxe Model 57 Moto- 
Shop with all attach- 
ments shown . . $49.95 
Price of attachments, if 
purchased separately . . 
$19.95 


See your power tool dealer or write for FREE Catalog. 


DREMEL MFG. CO. Dept. 268C, Racine, Wisconsin 


(Circle No. 5 on Inquiry Card) 





X-ACTO knife with a gouge blade puts , 
design into the wood almost as easily a: 
sketching. It’s adyjs. 
able, however, for , 
youngster to sketch 
his design first and }y 
pretty sure what ly 
wants to do before }y 
starts gouging. 
A special booklet 
“Woodcraft Modeling”, put out by X-ACTO 
gives tips on how to route or hollow wood 
and it’s available free with X-ACTO’. No 
8 knife sold for only 29 cents in hubby, 
art supply, craft, department and «the; 


retail stores. For more information on 
X-ACTO’s woodcraft tools, write to 
X-ACTO, INC., Dept. AA, 48-41 Van Dam 
Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y., or « ircle 
No. 132 on your Reader Service Card 


SPACE-STRETCHERS 
Furniture manufacturers are deeply con- 
cerned with helping America’s schools 
solve problems of serving the increasing 
school popula- 
tion. Schoo! fur. 
‘ niture must be 
serviceable, inex- 
pensive and 
. above all versa. 
tile. In order to help schools cope with 
limited space Barricks Manufacturing Co. 
has created a new line of folding tables 
with special features that provide unusual 
flexibility and 
maneuverability 
for school use. 
Barrick’s folding 
tables are made 
in round, square 
and rectangular 7” A 
shapes in a wide 
range of sizes, and each incorporates a 
patented automatic leg-lock, a __ positive 
safeguard that eliminates the risk of table 
collapse. The legs open automatically and 
remain secure and rigid until a light finger 
touch releases the mechanism. 
Table and chairs, benches and_ portable 
room dividers supplement Barrick’s folding 
tables. Designed especially for use where 
quick maneuverability is essential in the 
partitioning of rooms, these portable roon 
dividers come in a variety of panel sur 
faces including peg-board, chalk-board and 
cork. The panels measure 93x45 inches and 
the overall size of the divider is 8x6 feet 
A combination of cork bulletin board and 
chalk-board is highly recommended for tli 
classroom. 


For complete information on Baerrick 
equipment specially built with you in 
mind, write Barricks Mfg. Co., Dey. AA 
134 W. 54th Street, Chicago 9, Illinois, 0 
circle No. 135 on your Reader “erviet 
Card. ° 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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portable Because they are pure, brilliant hues, uniformly smooth and com- 


; folding 
e where 
in the 


yle roon 


pounded of the finest pigments, Milton Bradley semi-moist water 
colors blend and mix to perfection. Of professional quality for 


ine! su 
yard an 





the advanced student, they are equally responsive in the untrained 


shes and ° t t i i 
-* : Mihon Brodiey Woter hand. True to accepted color standards pioneered by Milton 
sebhciss Colors have earned the B H : oat : 
ae radl nd maintained through r lit trol r 
yard and Certified Products Seal adley and maintained through rigid quality control, these wate 


1 fort : beng yet Ra orand colors give your class added incentive and inspiration. 
olor an ra STi- 


Barrick’ tute. This is your certifi- (Circle No. 27 on Inquiry Card) 
cation that the products 
oy wit ber eso! 6 Md ME PF LTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
eyt. AA meet the standards set 


oo aati bina SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Service 
¢ 


viTles 


PRANG IS PROUD TO ADD ANOTHER 


BASIC TOOL TO THE Thinking Hand 


PRANG ART AND DRAWING PENCILS 


Prang, long recognized in the world of education, completes their 
colorful line of creative art materials for students and professionals 
with these five most preferred grades of Art Pencils. They were de- 
veloped with a thorough understanding of the requirements of teach- 
ing and art education and have been thoroughly tested for versatility, 
durability, and performance. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE PENCIL-PAK e eo 
ON YOUR SCHOOL LETTERHEAD. Pick 


SO AP ae! tees RIES Ai 


Foam DRAWING 


Frang SKETCHING (ei 


FAwee OUTLINE DRAWING | 


Prameg RENDERING &: 


Pruamg DEEPSHADE & 


— AND ERASERS TOO! 


omnes UNE 


PRANG HYLITE 
KNEADED RUBBER 
ERASERS are perfect 
portners for highlight- 
ing ond touching-up 
drawings done with 
Prang Art Pencils. 


PRANG DELICLEAN 
ERASERS are a wom 
derfully new soft rub 
ber eraser that cleans 
and erases all pencil 
marks with no smeor 
or tearing of the paper 





